BOOK REVIEWS 
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Louis Pasteur. 

Most satisfactory reading is the short article on Louis Pasteur by Ida 
M. ■Tarbell in the June number of McClure’s. Although her intercourse with the 
great man dates back eleven years, the impression he has made upon her is so 
vivid and life-like that we are at once thrown into sympathy with both the 
writer and her subject, and reach the end of the article with the regret of a child 
at a treat, clamorous to prolong the pleasure. 

Oftentimes we prick up our ears at the name of a great man only to find 
that the historian or biographer has little to tell, or perhaps tells a tale we must 
regret to hear of our hero. But this time no disappointment awaits us. Here 
is the man “ of a great and serious nature, respecting every sincere effort, and 
loving every human thing—wanting nothing so much as to help others—fearing 
nothing so much as to wound the humblest.” 

When a man leaves behind him such proof of his greatness as M. Pasteur 
has done, we are content to leave this side of his character to the world, but we 
love to trace out the beginnings of his greatness, his home life, the influences that 
formed and fostered the germ of his genius, and Miss Tarbell is particularly 
complacent in allowing us this indulgence. “ Great as was the man,” she says, 
“ the man was greater than his work in all the fundamentals of greatness sim¬ 
plicity, purpose, steadfastness, reverence.” His love and affection for the dear 
ones at home whose ungrudged sacrifices had made possible for him the liberal 
education which prepared him for later achievements is a thing to treasure in 
one’s memory. Indeed, this man seems to have been unusually blessed in his 
home relations. His early marriage, the sudden impulse of his ardent nature, 
was one of happiest results, his young wife becoming at once confidante, secre¬ 
tary, assistant, “her courage in his trials unwavering, her joy in his successes 
deep and genuine.” 

Perhaps nothing is more striking in the character of the man than his 
patient perseverance. To think of a man of fifty years, having suffered a para¬ 
lytic stroke, going forth from the retirement it necessitated to meet the world 
anew, exclaiming, “ My head is full of splendid projects. Perhaps I am deluding 
myself! Anyway, I will try. Why can I not begin a new life of study and 
work?” So he begins afresh “ for France and humanity,” and we know the result. 
“ The harder he worked, the more he accomplished, the more brilliantly the spirit 
of invention burned within him.” “ To the very end of his life his fever for dis¬ 
covery, his splendid audacity, his indomitable energy, remained.” And we find 
closely joined to these the less glorious but far more wonderful sympathy that 
hesitates to prove an experiment on a dumb brute and that wrings his heart with 
anguish when a hopeless case is brought to him too late for treatment. 

Pandita Ramabai. 

A reprint of “ The High-Caste Hindu Woman,” by Pandita Ramabai, which 
came out last year, claims nothing for its reappearance but the repeated requests 
of the public at large. There is nothing new in the volume beyond a brief 
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.sketch of the author's life, which takes the place occupied by Dean Bodley's 
preface in the original. There is nothing new, we say, and yet could anything 
new in any way approach to the category of woman’s misery which each page of 
the book brings out in startling vividness,—what contrasts between woman’s 
life in the East and West! We have heard it all before; it has rather bored us in 
missionary sermons and Sunday-school books, which set for our edification the 
Heathen India against Christian England; and, moreover, the woes of the subju¬ 
gated nation have made excellent framework for some of the best fiction of the 
age. But it is this unpretentious little book that sticks in one’s memory, haunt¬ 
ing one at inconvenient moments, intruding unexpectedly. Put to the pleasant 
inconvenience of choosing among many ways the most enjoyable of spending a 
summer vacation, up there pops the memory of the Hindu child-wife who never 
knew a holiday apart from the galling rule of the tyrant mother-in-law. Or arc 
we eyes agape drinking in the splendors of the coronation of that good King on 
whose dominions the sun never sets, what should start our minds harking back 
to something we have read of a pact ’twixt the god Mammon and the British gov¬ 
ernment, whereby the British government agrees to allow to exist conditions 
which leave a hundred million Hindu women to groan in misery unspeakable? 
Or stay at home, find satisfaction in good, hard, congenial work, and when Sun¬ 
day comes round to find us somewhat complacent over our well-earned rest, we 
go to church to have every trace of the week’s care erased from our minds by a 
beautiful, satisfying, aesthetic worship of the loving All-Father, and there,— 
suddenly, mysteriously, disconcertingly,—thrusting itself in upon the memory, is 
the prayer of the converted Hindu woman, very epitome of bitterness and sor¬ 
row: “ Dost Thou care only for man?” “ Why hast Thou created us male and 
femalef” “ Save us! we cannot bear our hard lot.” But her little book, so full 
of matter for us to ponder upon, is a mere side issue with Ramabai. She has 
been doing things. She has set herself in opposition to the powerful Hindu law, 
the mighty British government, the three hundred and thirty million gods of the 
Hindus. Her school, started nine years ago, has had three hundred and fifty 
pupils in all. It started with two. Many of the pupils have had complete train¬ 
ing and gone out into the world to find happiness and independence in profitable 
employment. Her farm has rescued hundreds of child-widows and deserted wives, 
and throughout the famine fed thousands of its victims. But it is the education 
of the high-caste Hindu that is and has always been the ambition of this coura¬ 
geous woman, and though she says that one must have the power of working 
miracles to induce the high-caste Hindu men to receive the gospel of the regen¬ 
eration of the nation through the elevation of woman, yet she believes firmly 
that it will come to pass, and we are fain to believe it too as in loving sympathy 
we wish her God-speed. jj g g 


A FEW GOOD BOOKS. 

“ Some Expebiences of an Irish R. M.” By E. O. E. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The question as to what is best to read to a patient is generally something 
of a problem with the nurse, but the above-mentioned volume is a solution to it 
if the physical disabilities of the invalid are not so great as utterly to obscure 
his or her sense of humor. It is the work of writers whom, as their names never 



